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A PROMISING POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 


T is so many years since the country bas wit- 
nessed a thoroughly healthful avd wholesome 
political movement that it has assumed a somewhat 
cynical attitude towards the efforts of men of prin- 
ciple to establish and maintain organizations of 
principle. It has ceased to believe that such efforts 
can be successful. Since the establishment and 
successful achievement of the Republican party, 
no party organization has been dedicated to a 
well-defined and distinctive principle until the Na- 
tional Democratic party was formed last year at 
Indianapolis, and whether that is to be a living and 
healthful organization is a question for the future 
to determine. 

During the more than thirty-two years that have 
elapsed since the close of the war of the rebellion 
we have seen a constant struggle for the spoils and 
nothing but the spoils. The Republican party rep- 
resented the principle of protection, and, with the 
exception of one famous and dangerous slide tow- 
ards inflation, it has stood for sound money. moe 
present attitude on this important question wou 
probably be all that could be wished for if a lin- 
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"the Democratic party might have sto 


were enough greenbackers, andsiiver men on the 
“Penate Finance Committee, who followed the lead 


+ 


money, under the leadership of Mr. Bayard, there 


of Vookuexs and Coxe, to carry through a silver 
report, which Mr. Bayarp, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, refused to present to the Senate. Again, 
when on two occasions the party's promise to re- 
duce tariff taxation might have been carried out, 
Democratic protectionists, on one occasion in the 
House, under the lead of Mr, RANDALL, and on 
another occasion in the Senate, under the lead of 
the Sugar Trust Senators, compelled the violation 
of Democratic promises and the continued triumph 
of the Republican tariff principle. It is true that 
three successive Democratic national conventions 
nominated Mr. CLEVELAND, and that their action 
was determined by a sound public sentiment 
demanding the nomination because Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND represented good government. But the par- 
ty itself was not moved by this virtuous consid- 
eration. Its leaders accepted Mr. CLEVELAND be- 
cause, for the moment, they were wise enough to 
consider virtue the best poliey.. As soon as their 
appeal to virtue was successful, they turned upon 
Mr. CLEVELAND and rent him because he insisted 
on being true to his and their ante-election profes- 
sions and promises. 

Looking over this dreary waste of years, it may 
be said that at most of the elections that have oc- 
curred within the period the chief merit of the vic- 
torious party has been that it opposed the other: 
In all this period there have been members of 
both parties eager for something better. than either 
party, and especially desirous of a state of poli- 
tics and of pariies that would substitute for the 
greedy grab for spoils the discussion of political 
principles, and in place of special legislation in aid 
= private enterprises measures for the general wel- 
are. 

The capture of the Democratic organization by 
the silver element and the communists, thé BRYANS, 
the ALTGELDS, and the TILLMANs, was a logical con- 
sequence of the purposeless drift of the party, and 
of the shifty efforts of its leaders to take advantage 
of occasional favoring currents. Now that the old 
organization is in the hands of the silver men, the 
socialists, and the enemies of society, we seem likely 
to gain out of the wreckage a party that will mean 
something definite and determinable. The Indian- 
apolis platform is a model of its kind. It furnishes 
a body of fundamental doctrines by which most 
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in the opinion of the National Democrats, are 
more dangerous enemies of the welfare of the 
country than the Republicans themselves. The 
men who control the Democratic party, too, are 
secure in their power, and, on the whole, it is best 
for the country that the factions that followed 
BRYAN shall stand by themselves, and thus relieve 
the other organizations of the necessity of consid- 
ering them, and of the temptation to yield even in 
the slightest degree to their heresies. So active 
and energetic do the Bryanites remain that their 
Democratic opponents in Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Kentucky at last apparently recognize the 
folly of further contesting with them for the con- 
trol of the old organization. Therefore a new 
Democratic party seems to be springing into life 
on the foundations laid in Indianapolis, and if the 
movement be carried on wisely and courageously, 
there can be no doubt that it will eveutually at- 
tain to a vigorous life, taking its support liberally 
from both of the old organizations; for the number 
of Republicans who are willing to march under the 
Indianapolis banner is becoming larger year by 
year and month by month. 
It is not, however, as a partisan of the new 
movement that the WEEKLY now commends it and 
augury of coming good. The pres- 
tytn Fg opr ete as this may be, and 






ment inaugurated at Indianapolis, and now revived 
in the Middle West, fulfils its promise, the Repub- 
lican party must meet it on even terms dr go to 
the wall. If it mieet it on even terms, as it prob- 
ably will,so much the better for the Republican 
party and for the country. The organization and 
revival of the National Democratic movement means 
probably the doom of Bryanism. It is to be hoped 





that it will mean more —that eventually it will . 


mean the regeneration of our politics. 


THE BERING SEA INSTRUCTIONS. 


Since the appearance of the last issue of the 
WEEKLY, Secretary SHERMAN’s letter of instruc- 
tions to Ambassador Hay on the seal question has 
been made public. The paper is naturally a vig- 
orous expression of the views of this country on 
the conduct of Great Britain under the Paris 


award, for the simple reason that that conduct 


amounts at least to an evasion by the British gov- 
ernment of the duties imposed by the tribunal 
upon both parties to the arbitration. Under the 
circumstances, as already explained by the WEEK- 
LY, the government of the United States would 
be contemptible if it did nat resent the failure 
of Great Britain to abide by the decision of 
the court to which. it voluntarily submitted its 
case. 

Two experts—Dr. Jorpan for the United States 
and Professor THompson for England —have re- 
ported as to the condition of the seal herds, and as 
to the effect upon them of pelagic sealing. Dr. 
JORDAN shows that the seal herd is rapidly dimin- 
ishing in consequence of pelagic sealing, which, in 
his opinion, is ‘‘ the sole obstacle to their [the seal 
herds] restoration, and the sole limit to their indefi- 


nite increase.” Professor THOMPSON doubts if the — 


herds have been as greatly injured by the sealers 


as Dr. JORDAN asserts, but he is forced to admit the 
that damage has been done, and that there is © 


“abundant need for care and for prudent mea- 
sures of conservation in the.interests of all.” It 
appears, however, from the statistics of the seal- 
fisheries, that Dr. Jornpax is doubtless right; for in 
1896 the pelagic sealers, although twice as many 
vessels were employed as in 1894, were unable to 
catch as many seals as were taken in the earlier 


year. As is admitted on both sides of the water, - 


pelagic sealing, during last year at least, was un- 


not 


ready in some measure overste ges 
face of this report Lord SALISBURY 
agree to “‘ prudent measures of con ion,” or 
to take any steps for making effectual the award of 
the Paris tribunal. ancien 
The attitude of — agency rng — 
n to Canadian pelagic paler m 
hie omniitey are searched, and their firearms are 
sealed up. Great Britain refuses to permit tlic 
sealing up of the fire-arms of Canadian sealers, 
and declines to make their possession prima facie 
evidence of their illegal employment, although, 
by her own statute of 1891, now repealed, she ad- 
mitted that such a rule of evidence was essential. 
Besides her continued refusal to make the joint 
regulations without which the rules of the Paris 
tribunal cannot be carried out, she has not effec- 
tively or properly patrolled the seas. In 1894 the 
British government furnished only one patrol ves- 
sel, while the United States furnished twelve ves- 
sels. In 1895 there were five United States vessels, 
aud two British vessels. One of the latter was in 
Bering Sea for a short time only, while the other 
remained almost constantly in the harbor of Una- 
lashka. In other words, there is practically no pa- 
trol of the seas by British vessels, and, by reason 
of the refusal of Great Britain to agree to regula- 
tions, little opportunity to convict Canadian poach- 
ers, unless in the nearly impossible contingency of 
taking one in the very act. This dishonorable 
evasion of duty is directly and almost avowedly 
in the interest of Canadian pelagic sealers, and, as 
Mr. SHERMAN says, it eventually must “‘ work the 
dest; of a-great interest of a friendly na- 


















ish government still persists in its unfriendly atti- 
thereby 1 @ great injury to the cause ~ 
of international BSc eS 


-THE-TURK AND EUROPE. 

THE concert of Europe has given the Sultan its 
orders, and the Sultan will reluctantly obey them. 
That is always a peculiarity in the existing phase 
of the Eastern situation. Generally when Tur- 
key is ordered by the powers to do certain speci- 


fied things, it is quite true that she ' 
shuf- 


but she does not refuse to do them. She has 





- fled and equivocated and told downright untruths. 


— Ley ie been brought to account, she has 
explai the insuperable nature of th » obstacles 
to her doing what she had been na odo -had 
promised to do, and has pretended to be tremen- 
dously hard at work in removing those obstacles. 
Meanwhile the work-of massacre and rapine went 
steadily.and merrily on. et 
Now. it is not'so easy to lie about the presence 












































of Turkish troops in a certain 
what they are doing there.” powers 


elieve, when it came to the point, 
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For all that, Europe is evidently united in lim- 
iting the results of the Turkish 


at a price, and the price would be the possession of 
Constantinople. TheSultan has been very confident 
that the other powers would not permit the price to 
be paid. But he should not make too sure of that. 
It is possible that compensations might be found 
for the powers inclined to object which would 
silence their objections, and certain that in that 
case the com ions would all be made at his’ 
expense. Apparently it is by meditating upon this 
contingency that he has at last ceased ‘his defi- 
ance, and after a month or more of bluster has told 
his ministers that he is quite sure Europe means 
nothing but Turkey’s good. But although this 
petite ap sdb taadie A 4, cearpumamshosber canal 
bly certain that he will at evacuate Thessaly, 
ps a with a strategical realignment of 





vas gu 
proved it. Povasss is Ascyaewa gptheoseor as =~ 
result of a five mon nquiry, ly as Mr. 
Ruopss is not to be punished or interfered. 
any way, not to be stripped of his Privy Councillor- 


ship, nor even to be reported: to the. House for his 


retunbl Se seaiieas eethenn Sone ole Shika 
ittee discovered, what e y knew, 
that h embarrassed ” the colonial and 


@ revolu- 


hort by pn s of | 
20. gman ee uth Africa as not to know what 
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; . THE “SENATORIAL PREROGA- 


TIVE.” 

THe grievances of Mr. WELLINGTON, a Senator 
of the United States from Maryland, which have 
been widely communicated to the country by the 
newspapers, deserve much more serious considera- 
tion than they have received. The facts appear to 


- beas follows: Senator WELLINGTON recommended 


the appointment of Mr. B. H. Warner, Jr., to the 
consulship at Southampton. It may be remarked 
by the way that Mr. B. H. Warwmr, Jr., is the 
son of Mr. B. H. Warner, Sr., a man of money 
and influence, who is said to have done much for 
the election of Mr. WELLINGTON as Senator. In 
fact, he alleges that it was he who made Mr. Wa- 


 LINGTON Sevator. Be that as it may, President 


McKinLey nominated Mr. B. H. Warner, Jr., not 
for the consulship at Southampton, but for that at 
Leipzig. Against this divergence from his wishes, 
Senator WELLINGTON protested, but the President 
LINGTON went before the Senate committee which. 
has to consider and report upon nominations for 
consular offices, and demanded that the nomination 
of Mr. B. H. Warwer, Jr., for the consular post 
at Leipzig should be reported upon adversely. He 
complained, as is said, with considerable warmth, 
of the treatment he had received at the hands of 
the President as an invasion of his ‘‘ prerogative” 
as a Senator, and sternly insisted that he had the 
right to expect the same consideration as that ac- 


- Phis ‘ ” has, to a greater or less extent, 
been by several administrations. Presi- 
dent appears to have adopted the rule 


to complain of discrimination against himself. It 


may, indeed, be said that Mr. WELLINGTON had en- 
Mr. 


dorsed young Mr. Warner for Southampton and 


od must be the of his prefer- 
ence, though perhaps not in the first degree. It is 
also not probable that his nominaticn would oftei: 
be overruled. The Senate could not te tempted 
by the preference they might feel for anvther to 
reject the one proposed, because they could not as- 
would be brought forward by a second or by any 
nomination.” 


Nothing could be clearer than this exporitior of 
the President's power and duty in making nemina-' 
tions. The Constitution demands that the Presi-| 
dent shall select: the persons to be nominated ac- 
cording to his own judgment and upen his own 
responsibility ; abd that responsibility is as great 
as if the nomination were equivalent to a com- 
pleted appointment. Nor can he share this re- 
sponsibility in making nominations with the Sen- 
ators; for their responsibility as members of the 
Senate begins énly when the nominations are sub-’ 
mitted, not to Senators individually, but to the 
Senate as a body, for approval. The Constitu- 
tion even expressly discountenances the exercise 
of any Senatorial influence upon the making of 
nominations by the Presideut, for, aecording to the 
Federalist, the President shal! act so independent- 
ly in nominating persons for office that Senators 
shall not be tempted to reject nominations fcr the 
purpose of compelling the President te nominate 
cortain persons whom they would prefer. It is 
evident, therefore, that the practice which gives the 
Senators any part in the selection of persons for 






President 





7, they seek to usurp the President's 
“ Senatorial ve” is therefure @ conception 


tution. 


‘Senatorial prerogative” for the sake of ‘* har- 


mony.” ‘What does this mean? That the Presi- 
dent has to violate the spirit and intent «f the 


Constitution, in: giving the Senators a wrongful © 
imations, 


control over the nomin #, for the purpose of 
obtaining their “ support "—that is, their votes for 
the measures he wishes to carry. And what does 
this mean? That he has to influence the official 
action of Senators by bribing them with patronage. 
This is nothing more nor less than corruption, by 
whatever euphc name we may call it, And 





and thus to contribute ponectatl hi- 
slion in our political life which tends to under- 
; institutions. 


mine our . This is the true 


true meaning of the Coneti- 
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- PANORAMA OF SEOUL FROM THE RUSSIAN LEGATION. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
Fiamelve to ove 8 
Tas morning I took a daughter of twelve to see the 
town nen pe" in gare where np ie ming? 
have lived since the very begion 4 itary - 
archy. Here stormed of Frederick 


i and fumed 
the Great, who used to go about with a sharp stick and 


towns, Here stands the measuring- 

th which he graded his i grenadiers, whi 
he kidnapped all over Europe. e were shown the 
rooms of his son, the great Frederick, and the writing- 
desk from which Napoleon ‘carved a strip as memento— 
at least so said the guide. Then we were made to admire 
pictures representing the ballet-girls who infested the 
court of the great Frederick, and. many allegorical can- 
vases preaching the power and virtue of the great Elec- 
tor. This palace is an epitome of Prussian court history 
for 200 years. Each room tells of the taste which per- 
vaded the country at a given period, and it is sad reading. 
I do not recall a single tribute to any man who was not a 
soldier or a courtier. In vain I searched the pictures and 
busts in hope of recognizing the likeness of some great 
scientist, scholar, poct, or historian. If there ever had 
been great men depicted here, they must have been done 
away with under the venerable William I. to make room 
for uviforms; for William the Victorious had u weakness 
in that line. 

In the midst of this wilderness of gilt and gorgeousness 
I saw a little bronze of Carlyle in one of the rvoms that 
had been occupied by Frederick the Noble—‘ Unser Fritz. 
There was a peculiar fitness in finding here some token of 
the man who had made the life of Frederick the Great fa- 
miliar to the world. The official palace guide ignored this 
bronze as if it had been no more than a candlestick. He 
to it, and told 











It makes a democrat rub his eyes in wonder at the way 
in which great German 
down stairs just sow. This morning I 1 
Marschall, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and von 
Boetticher, the Minister of the Interior, have both been 
turned out. Both ~_ Spr Reet rs unblemished 
ag oe character, years of experience ; 
»oth in the prime of life, and beth credited with -po- 
litical talent above the a’ They have not been 
impeached — not even with- any official fault. 
They are’ turned away, no one knows why, and are re- 
placed by two others, at the instigation of no one knows 
whom. This does not Jook like parliamentary or even 
stable government. Careful Germans tell me that it has 
a sad significance; that ee here is under the 
influence of the military Tory classes altogether, and 
that no one can remain in power who ministers to any 
other interests than those of landloris and soldiers. 

This is good news for Englishmen, and for us in a Jess- 
er degree; for it means that German industry is being 
heavily handica: , Hot alone by the practice of protec- 
tionism, but stili more so by an administration avewedly 
hostile to commerce and manufacture.” As an American 
citizen I rejoice; as a friend of Germany I feel regret. 


We say much in our press of militarism wna 3 a heavy 
burden to Germany. We mean usually that the cost of 
maintaining half a million men in times of peace is some- 
thing of a burden to a sandy country with a poor popula- 
tion. True enough; ut that cost is cheerily paid even in 
Germany, for it represents to the ursthinking the insur- 
ance of their national independence. “The real burden of 
the military system in Germany falis indirectly much more 
heavily than it does in the budget. “The burden lies in 
the fact that soldiers are selected for nearly every office, 
from railway porters to prime ministers. Now military 
discipline is a good thing up to a certain point. But 
there is a point in soldier-training where the recruit ceases 
to be a citizen, and thinks only as a governmental atom. 
This is peculiariy the case in Germany. The government 
first converts its citizens into military machines, and then 
places these automata in positions of political responsibil- 
ity where the largest amount of common-sense and prac- 
tical experience are required. 

Now the soldier is not « man trained to economy or to 
inventiveness. His business as a soldier is to spend gov- 
ernment money freely, and to destroy by bullet and sabre 
whatever oppuses him. He rides down growing crops, 
wastes whatever he touches, never argues—commands, or 
else obeys. That is the ideal soldier—the Phil Sheridan, 
the Marlborough. With these qualities frequently 
honesty, administrative capacity, courage, But rarely the 
gift of persuasion, other than by an ultimatum. 

In Germany the court is composed of soldiers, and the 
aristocracy is all in the army. If the Emperor wants a post- 
master or the governor of a colony, he naturally takes the 
first soldier that suits him, for none but soldiers are about 
him. Thus he has just sent soldier to govern bis black 


colony in East Africa, and has selected a eral of hus- 
sars to deal with the delicate machinery o | affairs. — 
The old Emperor William used to say, “A gen- 


eral can.do anything,” and he believed it. There is much 





to the na- 

y advocate 
state ownership of railways, but they be satisfied 
with what they now have if on] 
mans put up with at the hands 


tary railway-managers. 






t official and mili- 
BY BIGELOW. © 


THE WIND BLEW IN THE WHEAT. 


A SICKLE moon hung low and white, in the edge of a - 


olden west. 
With clanging bells the herd came home; and mother 
birds on the nest 3 
Thrilled to the song that is never sung—so soft! so 
ildly sweet! 
The whtepcoretlt in the marsh-land called, and the wind 
blew in the wheat. 


High summer had broken to hedge-row waves with a 
foam of elder bloom. 

By waste and way - side the sweetbrier stars showed 
faint in the tender gloom. : 

And nibbling hares crept out to play, on silent velvet 


feet. 
As cuxing dewdrops timed the chant, the wind blew 


in the wheat. 


**Benison to each bearded head, in the land of golden 
rrain! 

Ye shall drink of bag sun, in strength and power, nor 
lack the grateful rain. 

In the Prope mills, in the ocean pressed with the 
keels of a laden fleet, 

Ye may read the smile of the Lord of Hosts,” the wind 
blew in the wheat. 

Martaa McCu.ioca-Wi.iaMms. 





"Where faite not rain, nor hail, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows londly—”. 


gentle, if somewhat gelid dew. diffuses itself by or- 
over the 
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fictitious ee 


that 
was to be related to the planet Mars; which I 
about more than true dreamiug, as iu. Peter Ibbet- 
hypnotism as in Trilby. 


L 
Now that I have tasted that = hog delight I do.not 


There is nothing to 
complain of in the quality; it is the quantity that is, per- 
al pres | 


things in the book; and I advise the reader, if he shares 


HE 
i 


den 


with Du Maurier’s 
or not; but Iam sure that in Isaac Taylor’s fascinatin 
Physical of another Life the reader will fi 
something ngly parallel to the belief of Du Maurier's 
— that the sun is to be finally the home of immor- 
ty. 
Du Maurier’s notion of a guardian spirit, or say rather 

a consulting spirit, from the red planet to which we ** give 
the first w of the night,” is very pleasing, though I 
believe that I do not care very much Ser tho teamenis: 
angen of souls, One life, if it 

or me, and certainly one death, ho 
better content with the derivation of the Martians from a 
sea-lion of peculiar fitness for survival. That is somehow 
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THE RESTORATION OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—{Sée Pace 742.) 


1. Colonial Arch and Vestibule on the Second Floor. 2. Banquet-Hall after Restoration. 8. View from Fifth Street. 
; 5. Front Elevation after the Restoration. 


4. The Old Belfry. 
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_A-STORY OF THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY E. F. BENSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Dopo,” ‘‘ LimiraTIoNns,” ‘‘ THE JUDGMENT Books,” ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 

HE summer passed quietly ; July and August were 
very much hotter than Constantine ever remem- 
bered them, but the vines were doing well, and 
the heat only served to ripen them the sooner. In 

some years, when the summer months were cool, the 
grapes did not ripen till late in October, and then there 
was always the danger of the storms spoiling the crop. 
But this year, thanks to the heat, there was no doubt they 
would be ready for gathering by the third week in Sep- 
tember, and, humanly speaking, a fine grape harvest was 
inevitable, 

A certain change had come over Mitsos since the events 
of the night recorded in the last chapter. He suddenly 
seemed to have awakened to a sense of his budding man- 
liood, and his cat, much to that middle-aged creature’s sat- 
isfaction, was allowed to order her soft-padded basking life 
as she pleased. He used to go out early in the morning, 
while it was still hardly light, to try to get a shot at the 
hares which came down from the hills at night to feed in 
the vineyards, and at evening again he would lie near a 
spring below Mount Elias to shoot the roe when they 
came down to water. But during the day there was not 
much to be done; the game went high away among the 
hills to avoid the broiling heat of the plains, or staid in 
cover of the pine woods upon the mountain-sides, where 
the growth was too thick for shooting, and where it was 
inevitable they should hear the approach of a footstep, 
however stealthy. 

The sudden and violent winds of the summer months 
set in, and Mitsos made it his business to know the birth 
hour of the land-breeze, the length of the dead calm that 
follows, and the hour when the sea-breeze again stirs the 
windless heaven. His boat might often be seen scudding 
across the bay. and out into the water of the gulf outside, 
skirting round the promontories, running up into the 
creeks and inlets, until, as Nicholas had told him he should 
do, he got to know the shape of the land as he knew the 
shape of his own hand. Above all, he would practise 
beating out to sea in the teeth of the sea-breeze, and run- 
ning out to a given point in as few tacks as possible. 
Then, when the sea-breeze died away, he would put into 
some inlet, fish for a little, and then sleep, curled up‘in the 
bottom of the boat, till the land-breeze got up, and then he 
would run back again in the:teeth of the wind past 
Nauplia; and up the side of the bay, where he beached his 
boat. In these long hours, alone on the sea, he would sit 
in the stern, when the boat was well off on some two-mile 
tack and required no attention, thinking intently of the 

* Begun in Haurer’s Weexty No, 2115, 


new life which was beginning for him. Though Nicho- 
las’s stories and the tales he constantly heard of oppression 
and outrage made him sympathize with and even feel 
personally the desire for revenge, it was of Nicholas him- 
self-that he mainly thought. The man had long been ac- 
quiring the domination a man can have for a boy, and 
the main desire and resolve of his mind was to obey 


- Nicholas, whatever he might tell him todo. It was al- 


most more than a desire: it was an instinct overmastering 
and unique. His father, far from making objections to 
his spending his time.in sailing and shooting, encouraged 
him to do it, for Nicholas had told him to hire labor 
whenever he wanted. some one to take Mitsos’s place, say- 
ing that the club at Athens had authorized .him to make 
such payments. Mitsos, in fact, had definitely entered 
into the service of his country, and it was only right that 
his father should receive the equivalent of his wages. 
But during these months there was little or no farm- 
work to be done. Early in July Constantine had put up 
a little reed-built shed on posts in his vineyard, where he 
spent most of the day, in order to frighten away the birds 
that came to eat the grapes. He sat there playing with 
his string of beads, which he passed to and fro between his 
hands, every now and then stopping to sling a small stone 
at a bird he saw settling in the vines, _The sparrows were 
the greatest enemies, for they would fly over in flocks of 
eighty or a hundred, and settle in different parts of the 
vineyard, and when he cleared one quarter, and turned to 
clear another, the first flock would fly back and resume 
their operations. He had an almost cxaggerated dislike 
to taking the funds of the club unless it was absolutely 
necessary to have an extra.hand, and until the last week 
before the harvest he managed alone. But then—for the 
grapes were juicy and full, and a single bird, holding on 
a bush with its claws and feeding away indiscriminately, 
would spoil half a pound of grapes—he hired a boy from 


- Nauplia, and erected another. shed some fifty yards off. 


There they would sit from sunrise to sunset, and at sun- 
set Mitsos returned brown and fresh from the sea, with his 


- black hair still dripping from his evening bath, and an 


enormous appetite. He and Constantine sat together till 


- about nine, and then Mitsos would go off to the café, fol- 


lowing Nicholas’s instructions,and play cards or draughts, 
and listen to every word that was said. 

One evening, just before the vintage began, be returned 
earlier than usual, with a frown on his face. His father 
was sitting on the veranda, not expecting him yet. 

‘*Have you heard,” said Mitsos, ‘‘what these Turks 
are going to do about the vintage?” 

‘* About the vintage? No.” 


‘ “Tnstead of paying one-tenth to the tax-collector, we 
have'to pay one-seventh; and instead of paying in grapes, 
-we have to pay in. wine.” 

‘*Qne-seventh! it is impossible.” 

“‘Tt-is true.” 

** Where did you hear it?” 

‘Just now, at the café in the square. They are all 
clacking and swearing right and left, and the soldiers are 
patrolling the streets.” 

Constantine got up. . 

‘*T must go, then,” he said. .‘‘ This is just what Nicholas 
didn’t want to happen. Have there been blows between 
the soldiers and the Greeks?” 

‘** Yanko knocked a Turkish soldier down such a bang 


for calling him a dog, and he got up with two broken - 


teeth. They took him and put him in prison.” 

‘* The fat lout shail eat stick from me when he comes 
out,” said Constantine. ‘‘ As if knocking a soldier down 
took away the tax! Is Father Andréa there?” 

**I passed him just now on the road,” said Mitsos, ‘‘ go- 
ing to the town.” cate 

Constantine went into the house to get his stick. 

‘*Don’t come with me,” he said; ‘‘T’ll catch Father 
Andréa up, and make him tell them to be quiet. He can 
do what he pleases with that tongue of his.” 

Constantine hurried off and caught Father Andréa up 
before he entered the town. ‘‘ Father,’ he said, ‘‘I want 

you to stop this; they will listen to you. Remember what 
icholas said.” 

Father Andréa nodded. ‘‘I heard there was something 
going on, and Iam here for that reason. Nicholas is right. 
We must pay the extra tax, and for every pint of wine we 
pay we will exact a gallon of blood. Ah, God! how I 
have fasted and prayed one prayer—to Wash my hands in 
the blood of the Turks!” 

‘‘ Softly,” said Constantine; ‘‘ there is the guard.” 

The guard at the gate-would not let them pass at first; 
but Andréa, without a moment’s hesitation, said that he 
was a priest going to visit a dying man, who wishe:! to 
make ‘a ‘confession with Constantine as witness, and they 
were adinitted. 

‘*God will forgive me that lie,” he said, as they passed 
on. ‘‘It-is for His cause that I lied.” 

Since Mitsos’s departure the disturbance had increased. 
There were some forty or fifty Greeks collected in the 
centre of the square, and the Turkish soldiers were coming 
out one by one from the parracks and mingling with the 
crowd. The Greeks, according to their custom, a!l carried 
knives, but were otherwise unarmed; the. Turks had rifles. 
There was a low angry murmur going up from the people, 
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as he pushed through, conspicuous by ! 
thou Stan and ie a Turkish soldier tol mtt fy 
But Kndréa demanded to be let into the middle of them 
with such authority that they too fell back. -He was al- 
ready well among the people, when two voices detached 
themselves, as it were, from the angry low murmur, shrill- 
ing up in loud, violent altercation, and the next moment 
a Greek just in front of him rushed forward and stabbed 
4 Turk in the arm. The soldier raised bis pistol and shot 
him dead. The man turned over on his face and lay 
uite still. There was a moment of dead silence, and then 
the murmurgrew shriller and louder, and the crowd 
pressed forward. Andréa held up his hand. 

“Tam Father Andréa,” he shouted, ‘“ whom you know, 
In God’s name, listen to me a moment. Silence there, all 
of you!” 

or a moment there was a lull at the raised voice, and 
Andréa took advantage of it. 

“The éurse of all the saints be upon the Greek who 
next uses his knife!” he cried. ‘‘ Who is the officer in 
command ?” 

A young Turkish officer standing close to him turned 
round, 

“Tam in command,” he said, ‘‘and I command you to 
go, unless you would be seized with the other ringleaders. 

“I shall not go; my place is here.” 

**For the last time, go,” 

‘1 offer myself as 9 ee for the good conduct of 
the Greeks,” said Andréa, quietly. “‘Let me speak to 
them, and then take me, and if there is more disturbance 
kill me.” 

“Very good,” said the officer. ‘I have heard of you. 
But stop the riot first, if you can. 1 desire bloodshed no 
more than you.” : 

The group had now collected round them, still waiting 
irresolutely, in the way a crowd does round any one who 
seems fo have authority. Father Andréa turned ta them. 

** Yon foolish children,” he said, *‘ what are you doing? 
Tha Sultan has added a tax, it is true, but will it profit 
you to be killed like dogs? You have knives, and you 
can cut a finger nail with knives, and these others have 





** Ohristos,” he said, ‘‘ there is your home, and your wife 
waits for you. Go home, man.’ 

The man, directly and individually addressed by a 
stronger, turned away and went, and the.others dispersed. 
Then Andréa spoke to the officer again. 

‘* Come, take me,” hé said, ‘‘ for three days, or six if you 
will, until you are satisfied that things are quiet again.” 

The officer stood for a moment without replying. Then, 
‘I wish to treat you with all courtesy,” he said; ‘‘ you 
have saved me a great deal of trouble to-night. But per- 
haps it will be better if you stop in my quarters for an 
hour or two, though I think we sball have no more of 
this. With your permission I will give you in castody.” 

And with the fine manners of his race, which the Greeks 
for the most part could not understand, and so distrusted, 
he beckoned to two soldiers, who led him off to the offi- 
cer’s quarters. 

The Turkish captain remained in the square an hour 
longer, but the disturbance seemed to be quite over, and 
he followed_ Father Andréa. 

‘** You will smoke or drink,” he said, laying his sword 
on the table. 

‘* I neither smoke nor drink,” said Andréa, 

The officer sat down, looking at him curiously, 

* You-hate us, of course,” he said, ‘and you can clear- 
ly do what you like with your countrymen. Would you 
mind telling me why you stopped the riot?” 

Father Andréa smiled. ‘For the reason I gave the 
rioters; is that not sufficient?” 

“ Quite sufficient; it only occurred to me there might 
be a further reason. I will not detain you any longer. 
I am sure no further disturbance will take place.” 

Andréa rose, and for a moment the two men faced each 
other. They were both good types of their race—the 
Greek fearless and hot- blooded. the Turk fearless and 
err ere 

“T wish you good-night,” said the captain. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we shall meet again. My name is Mehemet Sali. You 
owe nothing to me, nor I to you. You stopped the riot 
and saved me some trouble for reasons of your own. I 
have detained you till lam satisfied there will be no more 
disturbance, so if we meet again, no quarter of either side, 
for we shall be enemics.” 

, mw. shall neither give. you quarter nor ask for it,” said 

Andrea. 

The vintage began the next week, and for the time 
Mitsos abandoned boat and gun and occupied bimself 
with it. Constantine had certain little methods of his 
own about making wine, as to the amount of fermenta- 
tion before finally putting it into the cask from which it 
would be drawn off for use, and the measure of resin to 
be put in, and the particular quality of the resin, which 
Mitsos knew, and which were as unteachatile as the un- 
written law of tea-making. The small vineyard close to 
the house, which was all that was left to Constantine after 
the seizure of his bigger vineyard by the Turk, contained 
his best vines, which, being nearer the house, had natu- 
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ou 
creepers and coated inside with fine stucco, and stood 
close to the house. The bottom of it was on a slope 
down towards a small wooden sluice which opened from 
its lower end, and which could be raised from the inside 


’ when there was sufficient must trodden to fill a barrel. 


Mitsos had spent the previous day in ashing and scour- ‘cherries 
i) 


ing it, scrubbing the sides with powdered 
cpr bed one wae eating Se nee a 
ng, Mitsos scorn ly i 
So uek wine for you to wash in. Go back to the 
picking,” 
They poured the two big panniers of grapes into the 
vat-—-aenel, stalks, and lana after Ried si 


spirt up, staining his legs, Another 
basket came before he had the first two well under, 
and by d the pickers on him. The day was 
hot, and vat, which had at first stood in the shade, 


lay under the full blaze of the sun before a couple of. 
hours were over, About nine o’clock Constantine, who 


had brought up another basket with Spiro, looked into 
the vat to see whether it was time to open the sluice to let 
the must out of the barrel. 

**There’s a barrelful there,” he said to Mitsos, ‘‘ but it 
is not trodden enough yet. You'd better have some one 
to help you.” 

Mitsos paused a moment and wiped his face with the 
back of his hand. 

*‘T am broiled,” he said. ‘* Yes, send one of the girls. 
Make on i ts 

Constantine laughed. 

*“There speaks Nicholas,” he said, ‘‘who is always 


“ee 
Maria was sent to help Mitsos, She was a pretty 







i. ane seventeen years old, fawn-eyed and olive-— 


she stood on the edge of the vat before step- 


‘mete 


ne meantime had f 


oie ot tes 


barrels, - 
open at the top, and with a tap about six inches above 


the bottom, from which the fermented liquid would be 
decanted when it was clear, and placing it under the 
sluice, looked over to see if the must was sufficiently 
trodden. No baskets. had come in for a quarter of an 
hour, and Mitsos and Maria between them had reduced 
the whole of the must to a uniform consistency. 

Pe is ready now,” he said to Mitsos. ‘‘ Raise the 

uice.” 

The must had risen above the handle by which the 
sluice was raised at the lower end of the vat, and Mitsos 
and Maria fished about for half a minute or so before they 
found it. Once they cs ang each other’s fingers, and 
both exclaimed, triumphantly, ‘I've got it!” 

Maria found it first, but the wood had swollen with the 
scouring of the day before, and it was stiff, so Mitsos had 
to raise it himself. ; 

The purple mass of pulp, juice, stalks, and skins poured 
riotously out as he raised it, splash Constantive, and 
foaming into the barrel with a lusty noise. When it was 
three-quarters full Constantine told Mitsos to close the 
sluice again, for in the process of fermentation the must 
would swell to the top, and he and Spiro took the barrel 
= a the veranda, out of the sun, and covered it with a 
cloth... 

They all rested for an hour at mid-day, and ate their 
dinner in the shade of the poplar by spring. The 
others had brought their food with them, with the excep- 
tion of Maria, who said she was not hungry and didu’t 
wish to eat. But Mitsos fetched her some bread and some 
fresh cheese, cool and sweet from the cellar, and Maria’s 
want of appetite vanished before these things, and after 
dinner they all ~~ down and slept for half an hour or so. 
Maria had moved off under another tree, where she la 
with her hands clas behind her head, and her ace f 
half open, showi white teeth. She had drawn up 
one leg, and her short skirt showed it bare to above the 
knee. Mitsos stood looking at her a moment, thinkin 
how pretty she looked sleeping, and wondering why it 
had never occurred to him before that she was pretty, 
when she woke and saw him standing in front of her. 
She sat up quickly, and drew her skirt down over her leg, 
and a faint tinge of red showed under her skin. 

“Is it time to go on?” she said. ‘Oh, how sleepy I 
am! 

‘I will help you up,” said Mitsos, putting out his hand. 

But she only laughed, and got up without his assist- 
ance. 

Then the work went on till nearly sunset ; a second 
barrel and a third were filled, and taken away to the ve- 
randa, where they were put on trestles and covered like 
the first, and as there would not be time to fill a fourth 
before sunset, they stopped work for the day. 

Mitsos and Constantine ate their supper together, but 
pecs — said he would not go to the café: he 
was. sleepy, and was soon going to bed.’ The two sat 
there in 4 ar for the moot part—Goaatenshs smokin 
and Playing with his beads, and Mitsos lying full len 
on the floor of the veranda, intermittently eating a cherry 
from the remains of their supper. 
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Mitsos recollectéd iis manners. 

“I og, your pardon,” he said, *‘I like Yanko v 
much. — a Turkish soldier down last wee 
such a ban 

** Oh, he's a very good man,” said Maria, See aloe 
; a went slowly back to the house, feeling tly 

Is 3 
The third day was devoted to the ay of the finer 
pes, which were fermented by themselves in a separate 
rel. These they all ane together, until all the vines 
but one were stripped; but instead of throwing them into 
the cask stalk and all, they picked each grape separately 
off the bunches and shed into the cask, until there 
was a layer some fifteen inches deep. Mitsos trod these 
as before, while his father and Spiro went on picking the 
adage bots when they were sufficiently Ba he poured 
nto them about a quart of brandy. More grapes were 
then put in, trodden, and more brandy was poured into 
them, When the cask was three-quarters full they moved 
it away with the others, but covered it more closely with 
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the old Greek theatre, and he got there rather before ten 
o'clock, The sun, already high, drew up the heavy dew 
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pie with trunks se ng slong the arin. some of 
them cov & space square, He selected 
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dripping. In a few days’ time there would be sufficient 
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which, when the flow of resin liad prs S as after he had 
removed it for the wine, it had gone on dripping until a 
little pillar like the slag-wax from a candle stood up be- 
tween the stone and the tree. He cut off one of these to 
see whether it was still good; but the soaked 
into it,and the outside surface was od with a gray 
f growth, which rendered it useless. - : 
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small rainfall none of it can be wasted 
without endangering the harvest, Even when albihe rain 
that falls and all the water furnished by melting snow is 
absorbed by the light, porous soil, the supply is not suffl- 
cient to insure an abundant w Crop | ; 

o ploughed fields during the summer sea- 
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ears. 
) Ar a derful The is dark Geos aad almosi 
took F he. that made... oe black of a few feet changes to a 
he would not wish to destroy the whole race for that. T Thero. is hut oné river in America that has lefta more light yellow, This yellow subsoil is of essentia ly the 
brutal hanging of a man was a different. matter. A m ng record of its power than the one before us. That same character and composition as the true soil, except 
was @ man; and a woman—well, that woman was - is the | hag spp coloring: that gives the that it lacks the matter, or fiumus, which is a 
olas's wife. Suppose the Turks killed pee that Grand Canyon of the 80 much of its fascination precious. inheritance the centuries during which the 
be worse than y killed, say, Nicholas? Well, not is wanting in the ge es of Snake River, but the forms plateau was a. wild prairie-land. matter is now 
worse—not nearly so bad, in fact—but somehow different, and the sculpturi walls, battlements, and towers are added to the soil by plo sn the stubble of the wheat, 
Thus Mitsos knocked’ at the door of the habitation. much the same. but no fertilizers,are used. p and rich as the soil is, 
called love and waited for some. one to open it, The one feature to which I wish to direct your atten- there must come & time under the present system of culti. 
[ro Be conTinvED.} tion, after the of wonder that the first into vation when its mvre valuable elements, the » phos- 
the great canyon us inspires, is this ghthe phoric acid, and time, will have to be replenished, 

_ horizontal bands formed by the edges of lava sheets may _It is an interesting be ear gy on eh a 
THE WHEAT-LANDS OF WASHINGTON, _ be traced along the u portion of the canyon walls as soil of the wheat- not a trace is to be seen of the 
bentx. far as the eye can on either hand, yet in the depths pap cota acts 2 snag Fo ic of similar soils 
BY ISRAEL 0, at one’s feet other are revealed. in warm, humid regions. of the soil by per- 
hinwney: of Aaeonine ie peteaad the vast overflows of ings age waa rm eo creer trate Nps odor Fk ye cabs ie Goan te 
H C) ° ws to ts 

peor rock in the far Northwest, now termed the Colum- bead ite isa of the old land surface which characteristic color to the residual product. _ 
bia lava. The surface of the lava has been « to.a . was buried by the lava inundation, The schists exposed The subsoil in many is from sixty to eighty feet 
wonderfully rich soil, which now produces sly mill: in the canyon walls really form the summit ofa moun- deep. In fact, the a depth over many thousands 
ions of bushels of wheat. tain range. The lower shoots of lava abut against the of square miles is as great as the measures just 

The extent of country covered by the Columbia lava is sides of the ancient mountain, while those higher in the > 

not accurately known, but careful estimates place it at series extend Heciny tg oye . Finally, at an The origin of this truly wonderful soil can be easily 
from:200,000 to 250,000 square miles—an area from four elevation of about 2500 feet above the river, the horizontal traced to the disin fon and decay of the basaltic rocks 


to five times as great as that of Pennsylvania, Snake sheets of basalt extend over the crest of the range. The which underlie it. At its base it passes downward, by in- 


River, where it forms the boundary between Washin river has not yet cut Hey dysttro to reveal the base of the _ visible 8, into decayed and loosened rock, and 
and Idaho, has carved a magnificent canyon 4000 feet deep buried mountain, which probably fully a thousand feet this into solid black basalt. Chemical analyses of 
in the hard black lava without re Z its maximum below, as are no loose f ents or soil on the the soil and of 
thickness. The average depth of this vast surface cover- slopes that have been revealed. lava was spread out differences. The soil was Sue ppepares on the surface 
is fully 8000 feet. All sheet on sheet, until it not covered the crest of the of the broad plateau, principally through the chemical ac- 
the world: mountain, but buried it be 1000 to 1500 feet of solid tion of pmnnleting water ¢’ with organic acids from 
the humus layer, during the time when Snake River wes 
Svake River, in excavating for itself a channel leading ae i ; 
ts fountains in the mountains to the sea, chanced to Whik w well on the plateau of 
n exposed it to the southeastern Washington, wheat is: the only grain exteu- 
have renewed their sively cultivated. Apples and prunes also grow gerd 
Te and without ‘and are remarkably large and ¢ 
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falls in our woods in winter... 


uently pure w canic dui res | tom the 
dads OF te ates ak aa od over them, dnd the Dakotas, bat Se in 
and heated waters bringing. 4h solution changed the _ Some of it is ehippedt to 

still upright trunks age e. Where ——-. cut oe boy ok — Pe 
Tanul Teee bape ripe ns « BX oe in the western avd more arid 
been brought to 1 a the mountains. of Idaho 


beginning of the harvest is delayed until late in 
# 


| soy i f the soil and the total absence of stones 
the use of the most improved farming machinery. 
which turn several furrows at a time, and the most 




















the lava j : harrows, pulverizers, and reapers, are seen every- 

long as measured in years, it. of Sector Ben the forest- The wheat is mostly harvested mach ines of 
No volcanoes lave been, found from which the are in full view, The junc- termed ‘‘self-binders” and “headers, he 
bia lava flowed, and there are reasons for believing that it tion between sea of lava and the ancient former reap the grain and bind it into sheaves as they 


i 
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fl 


as one can follow with the pass along; the latter cut off the tops of the and 

















’s crust was fractu ast inundations of molten the f Maire from the summit of carry them to ‘‘header-wagons,” which are driven by 

and higuly fad. Sra es ead epee widely with- dfount Desert Island. Between = Fagetarpe a the side of vm a. yg two tyes = ; 
ing. mou ar mountain val-  reaping-mach peration accom 

Ore Satake or Seebie taho and northern W: leys. The floors y are of basalt,and the ridges panying illustrations, ged hg Hamper ear cm 
ington consist of gra schist, etc., and stood*as.deeply between | ‘ - are ia the fields to ~~ t a —— 
sculptured before the Columbia. lava flowed about To the to an observer of Steptoe machines, while the sheaves - t ee “—s — 
their bases.. ‘The low lands, extending far a to the Butte, the As far ty ie hg Rig - en cow gc are brought together whe 
buted toe ae As ug a fe cmon vast level F hich extends to the horizon, and can ‘here is an absence of barns throughout the wheat- 


iw and the threshing is done in the open air, 
eee hy ooh provided for even the barvesied 4 in. 
‘This improvident practice sometimes jeads to disaster, as 
an autumn storm occasionally destroys byt. yours when it 
rolling prairie, without is sacked and ready for market. In this many other 
of brown and eral ways  easgragepa and peng erg ge ee 
i : ; liow, carried on ina where been | 
story of these marvellous events which prepared the land The brown is t soil; the yellow, 
for the wheat harvest may be. read in the to as the golden of grain-fields. Lherally os 


; ) for- 
every acre in sight her blessio. thrift and the comfortabie homes . 
printed page. visit these re nder. cultivation. ‘ merly oo. characteristic of the sterile lands of New. Eng. 
of viet ~~ " 24g - ee yes the stranger as a peculiar son pipe pega eoeey absent from the rich ebastiete 
re ¢ ere : . ‘ pat : ts Pe oO 
When the out Jas a, ; ae an a a8 Fong hundreds of In Washin, about one million acres of wheat-land 
the ot ede aah aee ae the task of grain ‘however, but they are inthe are . of which over six hundred thousand acres 
ches throug Ik. Pkacatae pas mee t. are east of the Cascade Mountains and in the oceu- 
nal progress a its appointed ta nake River. On {8 not Pam OF . The land is pied by the Columbia lava. The av for the 
oe ee y —— ses bream ia , 8 entire is from twenty-five to thirty. bashels per acre. 
po re ae = , ; In southeastern Washington the wie yield per acre is 
pe : about twenty bushels. u ly favorable years 
ye a ee er 
. descending from our lookout, and traversing the ng unusually fav years a yield o 
mea adenee him the a am vgs genta! pla- rolling and moderately hilly surface of the plateau, we and more acre has deen reported. 


teau. Each principal stream is in a ‘ound gorge or find the soil is as fine as flour, and that the plough Following the discovery that wheat .en be grown with 
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profit and withont irrigation on the broad basaltic plateau 
of Washington and neighboring States, there came mar- 
vellous developments in many other directions. Hundreds 
of miles of railroads have been built across the once deso- 
late lava plains and through tlie sombre canyons. Nu- 
merous towns and-hund of hamlets have sprung into 
existence. . : 

The largest and most flourishing town south of Snake 
River is Walla Walla, situated on the banks of a bright 
clear stream that flows from the Blue Mountains. is 
substantial town of about five thonsand inhabitants is 
the centre of an extensive and rous farming com- 
munity, and is the site of a military post and of a State 
prison. It bas little in the way of natural beauty to com- 
mend it, except the deeply sculptured hills to south, 
which are yellow with wheat-fields. Whitman College is 
there located, and although at present a small institution, 
strenuous efforts are being made to enlarge its endowment 
and greatly to increase its efficiency. 

Walla Walla holds an important place in the veg & of 
Washington, for the reason that Marcus Whitman there 
established a mission in 1886, and founded the first white 
settlement in the State, It was from there the brave and 
far-secing missionary started on his famous and traly 
heroic ride across the continent, for many hundreds of 
miles a pathless wilderness infested with savages, to in- 
form President Tyler, at the capital city, of the - 
ise of the unkvown land to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This journey; which saved to the United States a 
region of great natural wealth as large as France and 
Germany combined, antl completed the symmetry of a na- 
tion, is one of the most thrilling pages in rican history. 

The fairest portion of the t plateau of Washington 
lies to’ the north-of Suake River, and_is drained by the 
many branches of the Palouse. This stream is believed 
to have derived its name from the French word pelouse, 
meaning greensward, lawn, etc., in‘allusion to the bound- 
less rolling prairies that existed there before the country 
was settled by the white man. 

The ‘‘ Palouse country ” is adjacent to the forest-cov- 
ered mountains of Idaho, and in many ways is an attrac- 
tive and beautiful region. As al mentioned in at- 
tempting to describe the characteristics of the land as 


ge Oe ees, a 
ving Agricultu 
is located <a. sup 





a ; iD. 
““fatentions of to 


ing away. . 
The finest and most prosperous city in eastern Wash- 
ington, and the one for which destiny has in store a brill- 


iant future, is Spokane—a city of abont 25,000 iuhabitants, 
situated in the valley ofthe yet of the same name, * This 
beautiful town ‘has a solid for. development and 
growth in its-proximity tothe wheat-lands on the one 
hand, and to‘extensive mining and lumbering ons on 
the other, It‘has.also an abundant find ‘never-failing wa- 
ter-power.. Near at havd are kaoline deposits of remark- 
able purity; already utilized-in a crude way in the manu- 
facture of:pottery, and quarries of excellent granite. Two 
important ‘tfanscontinental railroad. systems, the Great 
Northern and‘the Northern Pacific, pass through the city, 
and are rivals for its commerce. The munici build: 
ings, schools,churches, business blocks, and private resi- 
dences compare favorably with those of many Eastern 
cities like Hartford, Trenton, Harrisburg, etc. 

The inflaence of events in the remote geological history 
of Washington’on the industries and thoughts of the pres- 
ent generation is agein well illustrated at Spokane. 

Spokane River, like Snake River, has its sourceg in the 
mountains to the east of the basaltic plateau across which 
it flows, on its way to join the Columbia. Like Snake 
River, also, the Spokane has carved @ deep canyon in the 
horizonta! java-sheets, which, however, is broader in ref- 
erence to.its depth than is the case with the greater can- 
yon*tosthe south, After the river had excavated its 
channel:to about its present depth, as revealed in the wild 
gorge below the city of Spokane, there came a climatic 
change-which -led to the accumulation-of deep perennial 
snow and the development of glaciers on the mountains 
of Idaho. This was during the glacial epoch, when fall 
oue-half of North America ‘was ice-covered. “The swift 


its deepening channel.. As the river‘intrenched itself, it 
was lowered upon rock spurs projecting from the sides 
of its buried rock-cut channel, and was thus tly de- 
layed in the task of re-excavating. One of the fede that 
the river discovered in re-excavating its valley is to be 
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in 8 and caused the cascade which led to the 
birth and rapid growth of that city. ° 

Washington that might be discussed 

which have had a ite 


4 HEAD OF WHEAT PRODUCED BY PERFECT ARTI- 
FICIAL FERTILIZATION. THE HEAD TO THE LEFT 
18 THE FEMALE; TO THE RIGHT, THE MALE, 


THE BREEDING OF WHEAT. 


Screntiric research, investigation, and experimenta- 
tion have done much to undermine some notions in re- 
gerd to heredity. For instance, the recent investigations 

to the nature of the tuberculosis bacillus have shown 
that it is a communicable, not an inherited bacillus, so 
that the ancient belief that consumption is an inherited 
disease, a penalty of heredity, appears to have gone the 







ceapennes ot atavism or reversion, the return of lee 
types—these ‘and much more have been made thas 
nent in ae which it is the purpose of this 


A WHEAT-BREEDER AT WORK IN THK FIELD. 


in the geography of 








ma wheat of the 
pipet fl yg 
est of new 8 r) 

whom could be increased by so much as an average 


of one-half bushel to the acre, the new species of wheat 
thus formed would take tlie place of the old, excellent as 


tour ae proved. ; 
investigations have been, so far, remarkably suc- 
cessful. Of course much of the work is experimental, but 
some of the results ae ee eee ee 
ie . If only a tithe of the 
rease shown in one or two of the new varieties created 


of the Northwest, the results will be of vast im- 
I per acre were 


fields 

additional 
added to the wheat crop of the three States of North and 
a ta and in an average year, five mill- 


rt Minnesota 
is of wheat would be added to the harvest of 
those commonwealths in a season. The indica- 


— for the grind- 
g of the flour of the 
nations. 





functions of nature, pro- + 

VARIATIONS IN LENGTHS OF 
STRAW FROM THE SAME 
PLANT. HEIGHT OF HEAD 
alike ON ALL STRAWS. 


sprou lossomed BOTH BUNCHES ARTIFICIAL- 
and — under the LY BRED 

blue of summer. 

The le isolated act 

of must be followed by the kernel’s fruition; 


once this is accomplished, there lie before the creator, at 
the end of the season, a few golden-hued grains—you 
could hold them all in the palm of your hand and have 
room tospare. It may be, most wonderful of possibilities, 
this single kernel 


ions upon millions of bushels of wheat, to pass out to the 
hungry world in great train-loads of flour; it is from this 
ful of kernels may + ip the prosperity of a nation. . 
For, if this new grain life is to show its power of repro- 
duction to be superior to that of the ns which have 
been in v. if it isto be more hardy and more rich and 
more prolifie, all others must fall before it; in among the 
stalks of wheat no less than in she forum or in the modern 
marts of trade or among the t or prehistoric races 


of the earth the same inexorable law of the survival of the 
fittest must prevail. 


There are hundreds of kinds of wheat the world over. 
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of some importance i community, while was a 
oor pmo aad general looked upon tan into. by 
Mexican soon found his opportunity. ape ys gram 0 4 
had been Jounging around the at the baci 

where Begg w meeting 292 the He 
knew this ; lost his temper, 


and ordered him off 
g told Romana about 


seeing no one, Then one t he was driven down to 
the coast, shi 

San Pablo, teats at night and under guard conveyed 
to the penitentiary, All this had occurred without any 
hearing whatever; and no possible chance was allowed 
him te coramunicate with outsiders, In the pevitentiary 
he was kept at hard labor for nine years, with the most 
criminal element of the Mexican republic as companions. 
He could see the American steamers unloading in the bay, 
on holidays he saw the stars and stripes. waving over the 
consulate, but never a chance had he of getting out word 
of his trouble. Such are the chances a foreigner. runs 
down here when he incurs the enmity of a man like 
Lorenzo, Once-he tried to escape, but almost died of a 
gun-shot wound from a sentry. The years went by. 
Such an experience breaks a man’s spirit pretty a 


Begg again any day. 
z0's 


so after nine years of imprisonment he was shipped ou 


Tater gine ith (hh vaglneah beyond Webi Begg 
ter & year W 12 men y' . 
was d : . At first he ly knew. what to do; 


had been’so long cared for that he feared the necessity of 
independent exerticu. He had no place to go. The old 
life in the North was so far behind him as to appear un- 
tenl, and he felt_himself bound to the South,- He was 
sorry to leave the regiment, and would giadly have staid 
had he been allowed. He was a good soldier, like! by 
his officers, and the life had been free compared witt: that 
of the prison. He hardly thought he would find Romana 
waiting for him, but-to return and see was the only thing 
he could think to do. - 

So he heat his way back as best he couid. In Maxkant 
he found them, Romana and his little girl, still ‘waiting 
for him. They took up their life where it bad been 
broken off. Romana had inherited a little farm from her 
mother, and Begg could hardly realize his good fortune, 
after the F gece of hard, hopeless toil. _He was as a man 
dazed, and would sit for hours gazing teres sna, bee his 
child, her resemblance to ber mother carrying him back to 
the time when Romana had nursed him through the fever. 

He heard nothing of Lorenzo,until one evening Romana 


told him his oid enemy was in town. Begg was so broken 


in mind and body that be hardly realized the news. He 


did not know then that during all the years of his absence — 


Lorenzo had tried ali the means in his power to win his 
faithful wife. 
One evening, when Begg had been back two weeks, Ro- 
mana and he were sitting ut the door of their little house, 
talking in the moonlight.. Their little girl had fallen 
asleep on the floor belind them, and Begg stepped in- 
side to lay her in the hammock, Just then the crack of 
a rifle rang out down the street. Begg.sprang to the door, 
Romana had fallen in a huddled heap from her low bu- 
taca; she moaned gently, her face in the dust; and the blood 
from a wound in her breast was staining her loose white 
dress. Down the street not a soul was stirring. Lorenzo 
had laid his plats to get away at once, and it was useless 
to follow him then. “ Yo te he amado—hasta la hora— 
de morir,” she breathed, in Begg’s arms; and passed away. 
The shooting of 's wife occurred only three weeks 
before we met him on the Alfonso. He had left his 
daughter with ber grandfather, and-started out after Lo- 
renzo, He told us he had decided to go North; it was his 
country, and he had had enough of the South. He feared 
it would be hard for his little girl up there among white 
people, but Romana had been —- ~ e 
their child was not very dark. He one thing to ac, 
complish, however, before leaving the country forever, 
and of this he spoke in a satisfied wer 
We turned in soon after, Bishop if going down 
rs 9g sthall cabin allotted to ‘us, and Seblog on 
eck. 


on board a little trading-schooner to ~ 


canoe 

ee at 
out. : 

** Are you coming?” called Bishop to Begg. 


” said Bishop, looking back at the Mantev, 
We went perc te on toward the shore, now lying hea’ 


vy 4 
. in the trough, and then shooting forward on the top of a 


wave as the wind caught our rag of a-sail. 
Beyood the 
line of ch 


bottom up, in the foamy mass of a breaking wave. 
‘ “How many sore there?” cried the comandante, 


“Two? There they are, this side of the canoe; they’re 
eens each other; the one in white is trying. to 
hau! the other to the boat; he’s got him by the neck; he’s 


gone under now, Why don’t he—” 


es 





« 
swered he, 
we can get off—” San 

ore told us last night you had something to do first,” 


“Yes,” said “but it’s done now. Did you see 
them carry the body up? Well, that was Lorenzo.” 


RESTORING INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


Ever since the Revolution the group of buildings called 
** Independence ” hus been a veritable beehive of toil 


that cau hard! 


one department after 
peryrer hen the local, civil, arid —- courts 
their new home, about two years - 
a left untenanted. That colivninseasvers 
undo a 
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le lie 

ip tegieil 
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the. interiors, 
which had to be restored from data obtained from his- 
oe oat analent manuscripts, from hedessy aud seuoeiee 
of old men, and by ing walls and tearing away par- 
titions and flooring. The buildings searched fro 
foundations to roof-irees to obtain fragments of informa- 
a The clay floors of the cellars were dug up to find 
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We decided to go, and jumped into the wet, tossing @ug- 


“covered. Manteo lay a fist a 
ong pipe ginn gene ca gh 
led hard, and fn pte naga ge 


_ A’fierce wall of white rushing water swept the two fig- — 


Sik eile ik Laas bow, ths taahé gil and" on 
my question; ** going just as soon as ; 
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along the roof have either t replaced or put 
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whatever thelx race OF Creed. 
Asa M. Sreee. 


ST. JOHN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION, 
Tne celebration of th 
Jubilee in Lontlon so shad 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Has 


Nearly 2,500,000 Policies in Force. 


$19,545,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 


Life Insurance in every form. 
Ages, 1 to 7o. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. Premiums payable yearly, 


half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
- if you wish to make application, 


or to know something more of THE PRUDENTIAL’S 
plans, write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. j. 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Brown Brothers & Cc., 


In epite of the keen compesition, 
thie stilt remains the Scightest and 
| best illustrated magazine in the Icn- 

















it ig hardly too-much to say that ev- 
ery number i¢ better than its predo-— 
cossor.——THE TiMES, Troy, #. Y. 
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THE EXPENSE OF FUNERALS. . 


T is the most_vatural thing in « h 


the world to desire to do honor 
Eastern 


and in a certain sense w' Pp 
their ancestors. “Western peo- 
ple under the Christian dispen- 
sation regard the body.of a de- 
ceased person merely as clay— 
clay. worthy of- honor, to be 
sure, but clay from which near- 
y all meaning’ has departed. 

ut there appears to the 
strongest kindof desire to hon- 
or this dead clay, and this de- 
sire bas been strengthened by 
custom, by poetry, and by re- 





become so firmly established 
that among poor people the ex- 
URN FOR HOLDING ASHES. pense of what is considered 

proper. burial adds another 
pang to death. A thrifty and provident man. whose 
scant earnings. preclude any considerable-savings, more 
frequently than not joins some society-which undertakes 


. to a with decency and propriety the members who 


die. societies are usually_of the assessment kind, 
and whenever a member dies each living’ member is as- 
sessed from fifty cents to a. dollar. ‘This oe any where 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
this sum, whatever it amounts to, is to the dead 
member's family. The writer has been informed by_a 
man who is connected in an executive ws vor a4 

t any of such 


to make sacrifices while living to prevent this when dead, 
and the living do not shrink from contracting debts that 
the dead belonging to them may be buried in what the 

consider a suitable manner. And there is another pecul- 
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ital 


wage-earners, even thou f the a f his w be 
less than that of other ck \ The re 

style of living~or lack of style, if you choose—while the 
others, feel the necessity of housing, feeding, and dressing 
themselves better.. This results in the clerk with a fam- 
ily and $1500 a year salary in a town like New York 
being sbout as poor as poverty itself. As it is in the 
matter of cin * so it is in dying—the dead body must be 
buried in a style suitable to the condition of the person 
while alive; and therefore the laborer with $400 a year 
can.even better afford to pay $100 for the funeral ex- 





from 
the day-laborer to the a 


ligion. Funeral customs have ° 
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igar 

play, would not be likely to ex- 
ceed a thousand dollars. This 
rate np “ree ; it will be 
seen, is not at n 
to the increase in week trom 
ous merchant. or banker 
there have been instances in 
New York city when funeral 
expenses have mounted high 
into the thousands. The poor 
man rarely owns a cemetery 
lot; indeed, in the older and 
more crowded cities he rarely 
owns a grave. Cemetery lots 
and — in cemeteries vary 
in price just as city property 
varies in value. A corner lot 
on Broadway is worth so much; 
a lot of the same size in the in- 
terior of a block on Avenue C 
has another and very different 
valuation. In Greenwood and 
in Woodlawn some localities 
are more in favor than others, 
and there are avenues in these 
cities of the dead that. corre- 
spond with Madison Avenue in 

éw York and Beacon Street 


in Boston. 

But each large city has more 
humble graveyards than those 
mentioned, and in such both 
graves and lots can be had for 
comparatively modest prices. 
The poor man who neither 
buys a lot nor a grave does not 
have the satisfaction of owning 
in fee even ever so small a sec- 
tion. of God’s Acre. He. onl 
pays to have a grave opened, 


and for the privilege of deposit- 
ing his Bet 
remains—the 





to his 
be somewhat disturbed 


pollution of the bie py a! from these gra’ 


veyards, and 
Sichlne aoa youd : ate Say Se ee 
e' e fact they were continually partakin 
of their ancestors in len . . 
These reformers seem “se sot aps Se most sensi- 
le of disposing of the 
dead is by Pa see Bag and 
within the past thirteen years 
twenty-four crematories have 
been erected in the United 
States, so that dead bodies 
might be burned up with rev- 


erence and decency. 
For ex deserving 
cases a whole cremation funer- 


Of course this must 
considered an to 
ordinary funeral 


the 
lar coffin will er quite’ 
well as that which Dosis! f 
dollars: 


of Germans, and many’ more 
than half were the bodies of 


death comes into his. 


eee nee 


meMaik tasters sedbtnne or hiahae “A pe 












mer sung, a pious care the dead to burn, the poor will be 
relieved of a heavy burden, and those charged with the 
health of great cities will be released from a constant 
source of anxiety. 


THE.NEW ADVERTISING. 
NowHwenre has there been given a more notable response 
pPnadh anted p= wpa gitihncnn ong the. adver- 










papers, 
given 


the 
of the losers of bound-out servants and slaves. The 
medicine man had not then arrived, and the 
—- sarsaparillas and the baking-powders were 
wn. 


Modern invention, too, had not in our early time the 
thousands of things it now has to exploit—from pianos 
and bicycles to a multitude, beyond the power to name, of 
smaller things. There were no pictures on the page to 
speak of, except those of the runaway apprentice with a 
peek spe grag eg a reduced house or ship, none of 
w was a ‘stamp or a small un- 
rubricated initial. — , os 

How this paucity of features is now all changed! And 
it has been largely done within the memory of men, not 
yet old, who are now living. _ A look at modern news- 

per or magazine shows. to-day that the advertising pages 

a quite literary and artistic product.. They were 

once a barren, unattractive waste, They are now a part 

of the humanities, a true mirror of life, a sort of fossil his- 

tory, _— ee — ee if all other his- 

monu were to might fully and i 

ically rewrite the history of our ne In the po ati 

ey go nwt hapa arid bee the best artists 
at work, w true to their lism and instix 

towards commercial erids. o 

--Fhere is no knowing where all this will stop, or what 
attraction of 


new aids may yet be invoked to make th 
advertiaument 7 


the 
still more irresistible. But what is most to 


- -be‘noted is the charm which has come to the advertising 
pages. Once we skipped them, unless some pressing want 

compelled us to 
we really want. 


while now we read to find out what 
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cleat eee eee eee eee ee: Se 
The New York Yacht Club was perfectly consistent in 
rejecting the invitation’ to membership in: this: League, 
which, meant subscribing to. a movement moderi 
racing has shown to be ‘neédful. The Nistor 
New York Yacht Club shows that in nearly’ 
Face - rule ‘or modi BC 





















modern hour only. after another: 

In rule- the New York, 1 ae 
er, not a : ; ‘ige vp owdhem apo Fag 0 
cessful’ guar wnt of rien’, Cup, and asian a 
cruise, * , % if pie: justification : . 
scription ag the ‘ 4 sla of America; but in the — 
pat adjustment of rules and in actual 


acht-racing, the New York Yacht Club is no longer the’ 

eader it was ten-yearsago. © = Soctiale 
Therefore déclination to be of the pioneer supporters’ 

¥ ~ — was to be expected from the New York 
acht Club, , 





ery. 
ears. The rules put forth by the Larchmont Yacht Club 
ast autumn were most excellent, and formed the basis of 
the New York Yacht Club revision last winter. Of these 
the most important is the one limiting the draught of all 
yachts to be hereafter built: 


The maximum dranght of any yacht when in racing trim shall not 
exceed that specified for her class in the following table, exclusive of 
centreboard, except as hereafter mentioned, but this limit shall not 
apply to any yacht tn existence at the time of the passage of these 
amendments 





























a ant racing in the class in which she was classified prior 

Schooner .......-s0ssce0ssesresesA (over 95 . 
a6 seseriaehiaiceen sneha anes oe 
Me eS vektaehaue Malan anaces ee aver 85 * bed 
ze D (not over 75 “* “ii 

. Vier 

Single-stickers lover = 70 ** limit. 
is mee 8 2 G- yee nes 
“ + “ Be ‘ 
4 cornet «Of extremes. 
- «»M (not over 36 “ oe pases 


Yachts with draught exceeding that permitted may race 8 
in their class, but the excess ‘shall, in computing their to another, 
racing length, ‘be multiplied by two and added to the with 
length of the load-water | oo that excess is not soon w 
more than ten per cent. of the limit. wisdom. 
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particular by 
for minors their initiation mem) ee. 
« The club which encourages and attracts these young 
yachtsmen is wise in its generation. 


teresting 
doing the course 1} minutes faster, but losing on corrected 
time. Gosscon did not finish. It’s a pity the rest of that 
e old class of forties cannot be resurrected this 
e need something to galvanize sloop- racing into life, 
else there will be little enough of it, and that little not 
interesting. At present we have more classes than boats. 


THE MOST INTERESTING RACE, however, between 8 
modern racing-machine and one of the older racers, was 
that between Vigilant and Navahoe, boat for boat, espe- 
cially arranged by their owners, Messrs. Percy Chubb and 
Royal Carroll. Navahoe, it will be remembered, is the 
85-foot sloop Mr. Carroll had built in "98 for the pu 
of entering for the Royal Victoria, Cape May, and Bren- 
ton Reef cups on the other side. She raced much in 
British waters, but without success. Vigilant’s achieve- 
ments are recent enough not to require cataloguing. She 
is about ten feet longer than Nanahoe, : It was a good race, 
and Navahoe made it closer than-any one supposed she 
would, losing by only4m.2s. Inthe same regatta—the 
Larchmont’s Fourth-of-July célebration—Colonia evened 
accounts with Mmerald (whose keel has been deepened), 
by beating her 2 m. 82 s. in a good steady breeze. In the 
9-foot class Skate scored her third a Momo rat 
second, Al-Anka third. Of the thirties, Vaquero ITI. (H. 
B. Duryea) proved by winning, and again on the 16th at 
Newport, that she has lost none of her ‘96 speed or been 
outbuilt. Hera was second. Houri (E. B. Hart, Jr.), in 
the 25-foot class, was another winner of 96 which held her 
form. ; 

In the American Yacht Clab’s regatta Hourt was again 
a wiiner. Hera turned the tables on Vi TT., aud 
Momo (H.M. Crane) beat Shark in the ial 20-foot class. 
Syce was the ouly representative ofa larger than the 
86-footers at the American and she had a sail- 
over. Nevertheless, it was ~— the most interesting re- 

tta of the season; the well-filled smaller classes, from 

18-to the 86 footers, providing first-class racing. 
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MUCH SIGNIFICANCE ATTACHES to some of the results of 
the past month of golf, and to none more than those indi- 
cating the increasing good work of the younger class. 


FRNN's MATCH WITH THE BOGIE MAN-was the feature of 
the Knollwood tournament, among the first of the impor- 
tant summer fixtures, and although he failed to equal the 
record (70) of his intangible antagonist, the Southern ex- 
pert did indeed supplant Mr. Herbert Harriman’s figures 
(82) by doing the eighteen holes in 77 (42 out and 385 in), 
and thus giving Knollwood a new amateur mark. 

Mr. Fenn seems to more surely approach his golfing pos- 
sibilities against bogie than when meeting more material 
if less ay ee opponents. He was beaten earlier in the 
season at ewood by Tyng, and reeyere sf on the 
Knollwood course, def by Toler, 5 up and 4 to psy 
in a thirty-six-hole match, Toler’s winning score being 
174. Fenn'’s — the “5 gre reat eek xy eager 
bogie opposed him, was 168. Against ‘enn 
77 for the course, against. Van Etten. 90, and against La- 
rocque, 84. He has a style somewhat after the “ get- 
there” pattern wliich Tyng finds so serviceable, and is 
capable on occasions of playing really fine golf, but these 
occasions occur less frequently in match play. 

After his play against the bogie score pons successive- 
ly defeated Van Etten (90-94) and Larocque (84-90), the 
notable work in each match being done by his. oppo-. 
nents, both of whom excelled ex tions. Larocque 
lost his_ball on the seventeenth hole, or the issue would 
have been much closer. . 


THERE WAS. ABUNDANT EXCITING PLAY in the tour- 
nament, a large share being provided by the Harriman- 
Menzies match, which the former, by exceeding good golf, 
won by 1 up, at 85. They were even at the seventeenth 
hole, but Harriman won the last hole in 8 by a long and 
very clever putt. Mr. Menzies appears to be another play- 
er whose strokes are surer against bogie, Further excite- 
ment was created in the semi-final rounds by Messrs. 
Bowers, Reynal, Larocque, and Armstrong tying at 89, 
Larocque making the best single round in $8. Bowers 
won out of these four, but lost the White House Cup to 
Fenn, who beat him (85-94). 

For the Knollwood Cup W. J. Travis, who the week 
before had won the Hempstead Handicap Cup at Meadow 
Brook, after twice tying with J.C. Rennard, upset all cal- 
culations, and carried off the trophy despite the formida- 
ble entry-list. Travis did 167 gross—161 net. Both Toler 
and Fenn failed to get even a place, the latter doing so 
hadly as 179, and the former, 177. Larocque did 192;, 
Lynch, 194; and Reynal, 200—gross. The surprise of the 
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Bowers and Bayard to dispute ownership of the Gov- 
ernor’s Cup. Bayard won an exciting match (88-89) 
On the same day and course Toler and Fenn a 


they played two more ei 
Foon winving one (80-81), and Toler the other (82-83). 


BALTUSROL CLOSED ITS TOURNAMENT by an open handi- 


cap, which attracted a large entry list. Tyng won with 
o crore pf. 08 green, Toles mectad soe 87, again 
beating Fenn, who was third with 88. T: H. Powers- 
Farr, who is one of Essex County’s promising players, 
and the record-holder of his home course at 80, was fourth 
with a gross score of 93 and net card of 89. Bowers and 
Travis fell off in their work, doing respectively 98 and 
ped gon awe sa olfpntpes eo ioe oe 
enth place. wn- tennis was represen’ ‘ 
Larned and H. W. Slocum, the former doing 110 and 
latter 115 gross. 





the 4 “ 
ye se Lap by good enw. doing 91 and 92 respectively. 


r. 

PTA Antiéy the veture from Canes et W. 8. Sinthend 

pay for the Gould cup were simultaneously celebrated 
ut Mr. Sands was not — joyful, The 


final 

match for the cup had been ro te Rare ane aml 
of ‘the —. but neither World coaching nor 
the invigorating influences of the homeward vo 
availed, and he finished last on the 
liam Chrystie won the cup with a net 
handicap being 16. On the same day Sands finished third 
in the handicap, doing 86, and losing to H. H. 
Curtis, whose allowance of 5 gave him a net of 81. 

Ardsley has a membersbip of young men, whose golfing 
enthusiasm and persistent practice are beginning to be 
apparent in their general tournament work. 


THE SEABRIGHT TOURNAMENT, the first week of this 
month, served to, exploit another 
Stewart, who had been previously heralded 
player now in America.” Incidentally it also served to 
—— convincing evidence of the consistent and con- 
stantly im 


ext over three days, 
en Of the sixteen w 
wers and 


gtr Laceog and 
. Chauncey (91) and Travis (94) were down amon, 
consolation cup — among whom 91 was the 
ing score, shared with Chauncey by Kneeland, Al 

and Duncan Edwards. The second 
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was a 
umph for Bowers, who, having beaten Toler 2 up, laid low 


Bowers in their match. 
Tyng meantime having easily beaten h 


same day this record was equalled by both Toler and | 
3 ts; 


is opponents; 
these two were left for the finals, which ‘won (81 to - 
: i Tyng won (81 to 


Pra oy winning by 78.to 89. © 
score 
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“HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE.”—By ‘‘C. pe Hurst.” —ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—PUBLISHED By Harper & 
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- The r Club also pr d a surprise by its de- 
Rees Ad ie igh ees 
ling — by or anes Chauncey’s actual rout 
by A. Schroeder (98 to 
"achroeder ts ove of the improving pt ere, springing up 
like mushrooms all around us, to jeopard the goliog oq - 
poise of those familiar fi in the country-club land- 
scape, whom hn ad the guardianship of a record 


To beat wood, Fairfield County did not require 
‘o le y . 








lumbia College quarter-miler if I mistake not, 
won his match, the final record being Fairfield 18 to 
Englewood 1. 

Yet another surprise was that visited upon 
Club of Westchester through its defeat by 
The Westchester team—W. H. Sands, H. M., J, B., and J. 
Harriman, and W. Kent—was before the match accorded 
the victery by the common consent of their fellow-club- 
men, which argues that few of those clubmen were fa- 
miliar with the play of H. P. Toler, L. P. Bayard, Jr., 
H. Leavitt, W. Fellowes Morgan, and B. Hardwick, who 
made up the Baltusrol team. Kent was the only West- 
chester man to win his match. 


See see wen, 3 rece, be led So oy rae 
vertising scheme of the ** yellow journalism ” in 
porbee ee Te antee imnerendlonel 
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: “ 
... Nothi: 'y decisi 
of strokes would be apie by a race with Leander or 
any other crew at Henley. e@ want no more sprinting 
races until an American 'varsity crew bas been given a 
match at four miles. And we want no more racing of 
American undergraduates ust English uates of 
several years’ standing, until two u *varsity 
crews have the of better stroke and 
crew over the course from to Mortlake. ; 

To arrange for such a race w mean sacrifices on the 
part of Cornell, for it must be rowed so early as April 
perhaps; but if it could be DeAnda dea? sa 
est event in the world’s sporting h If Cor- 
nell a meeting, the only course is to address a letter 
to each of the presidente of the Oxford and 
Ee eee 
winning oO! ’varsity race next n 

ere made, it wou Cornell's 


doing all a ork in England, and 
preparatory w , that 
would mean two or three months and require 


a bit 
of money. Is kardliy cousin pastints Corsa aault alties 


ee eae 
sna akan the meraatien” fh eas hae 
cricketer past and present, in extenuation of unexpectedly 
ent Goel ten Goomaipeiey Viton: Ste aetambeess ie 
Ph ia eleven at present in d to win all of 
the t to 
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Avenue, Chicago. 
King Street, Toronto. 


P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
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Tilustrated.. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


By Cranes Dupiey Waiecias 


Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
z lovers of Shakespeare i with the pee maior mg he aay 
fcr rages bey i roy deggie * Se aehe aranene a0 at 

gory «A sah agate 0) for ebich ir, Weve work is always 
ne to make this little b sppersobsges nal ; fo Shdlanponalenns 
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NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


Muss Heavewxienr. “\ When you get tired, you must let me know.” 
Ma. Suatisteenera. “Guess I'd better tell you now. You know how forgetful I am.” 
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